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A study of the Soviet motion pictures distributed abroad will show that 
from a Soviet point of view they are not fit for home consumption. 


Two movies which do not conform to the rules of Soviet motion picture 
art and which have enjoyed success abroad are ''The Cranes Are Flying" and 
"Ballad Of A Soldier. '"' Despite the accolades the movies received in the West, 
the Soviet critics have been most restrained in their comments and have 

deliberately underrated the artists starred in them. 


The two motion pictures were chosen to be exported to the West because 
of the absence in them of revolutionary romanticism and of Communist patri- 
otism. Free of political and ideological overtones, these movies could not be 
considered by Soviet criticsas art, which mustbe "rich with bright events --the 
affairs of the remarkable Soviet people." Any movie that even vaguely violates 
this rule requiring such "brightness" is accused of idealism, a favorite whip- 
ping boy of Soviet critics at the present time. 


The Soviet leaders were aware, however, that the two movies would be 
well received in the West and approved their submission at international film 
festivals, providing an excellent illustration of how pure art and a philoso- 
phical viewpoint censured at home are exploited abroad for political purposes. 
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by 
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An understanding of the workings of the Soviet motion-picture indus - 
try can be gained from a comparative study of screen exports and domestic 
films. It is highly indicative of the standards required of Soviet films that 
those most successful abroad are the ones which do not conform to Soviet 
requirements of films for home consumption. The success of Soviet films 
abroad appears to be paradoxical in view of the problems involved in pro- — 
ducing a work of art in the USSR. 


In earlier periods, very few Soviet motion pictures gained recogni- 
tion in the West. One of the most successful was ''Petersburg Night," 
based on Fyodor Dostoyevsky's tales 'White Nights" and 'Netochka Nez- 
vanova.'' This film received the first prize at the 1934 Venice Film Fes- 
tival. The last three or four years have been marked by further successes 
of Soviet films built on both classical and modern themes. 


Two motion pictures on modern themes which have been well received 
abroad are "The Cranes Are Flying" and "Ballad Of A Soldier. '' Filmed 
against a war background,both movies are similar in character,artistic treat- 
ment, and the emotional reaction which they evoke. In "The Cranes Are 


Flying, '' two young persons in love are separated at the very beginning of 


the war. The boy is killed in action and the girl crushed by her loss. 'Bal- 
lad Of A Soldier" has one central fugure, Alyosha Skvortsev, who is kind- 
hearted, believes in goodness of life, and is anxious to do good. Superior 
to "The Cranes Are Flying,'' this movie manages to compress the whole 
action into a period of six days--a furlough which the hero receives in place 
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of a medal, in order to visit his mother. In this short period events take 
place which reveal not only the internal world and the fate of the hero, 

but also the life and fate of many other persons as well. The tragic ending-- 
the death of the hero--is not shown on the screen. 


Both motion pictures enjoyed great success abroad, but it is highly 
revealing that the Soviet press was most-restrainedin praising them. Asa 
rule, the newspapers are apt to overpraise the achievements of a Soviet 
movie. The reviewers were particularly restrained with plaudits in their 
critiques of ''The Cranes Are Flying. '' They complained that the shady 
characters shown in the movie do not really exist in the Soviet Union. This 
restraint was maintained even after the movie had received first prize at 
Cannes in 1958. Writing about this film a year later, Sovetsky Ekran (So- 
viet Screen, No. 7, 1959) stated briefly: ''We shall dwell only on those 
features which help show in greater detail the producers! skill. "' A further 
point of interest is that, after the movie's success abroad and the praise 
for the heroine, Tatyana Samoilova, the same magazine, devoted its whole 
International Woman's Day issue (March 8) to the best Soviet film actresses. 
The lead article alone, "Soviet Women and the Screen" (No. 5, 1959), 
listed 28 motion pictures and a corresponding number of film actresses. 
There was no mention of ''The Cranes Are Flying" nor of Tatyana Samoilova, 
although in the same year she received the French prize for the best film 
actor or actresson the basis of a poll held by the magazines Cine-Monde, 
Film France and the newspaper Figaro. 


An interesting sidelight is provided by the reply of Soviet writer 
Vsevolod Kochetov to a letter from a twenty-year-old girl who complained 
that she could not find the "correct" path of life. Kochetov, in an article 
in Ogonek (Flame, No. 30, 1960) wrote: 


But the time will come when people will speak 
out loud. (The truth) will be told, one must presume, 
of the film "The Cranes Are Flying, '' whose makers 
bowed low before the West, and of other films and 
plays which bring many tears to the audience but do 
not open up any living horizons. 


The critics were more favorably inclined toward "Ballad Of A 
Soldier," but they all chose to endow the hero with imagined qualities. They 
ascribed to him daring, battle skill and Soviet patriotism» One article com- 
menting on the film remarked that "the spiritual world of Soviet man is 
shown in a talented manner" (Sovetsky Ekran, No. 11, 1960). An inter- 
esting point is that the most favorable review was to be found in the mag- 
azine Rodina (The Fatherland, No. 1, 1960), which is published in East 
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Berlin for circulation abroad. 


These films were exported to the West for a definite purpose, and 
Soviet expectations from them were completely justified. The Soviets 
took into account the psychology of the West, where blatant propaganda 
and political slant are rejected. The selection of these two films can be 
explained by the absence in them of revolutionary romanticism, Commu- 
nist patriotism, heroism in the general meaning of the word. Strictly 
speaking,war as such is not represented since the enemy is not shown and 
there are no striking battle scenes, Man is shown from the inside, the 
dictates of fate are depicted on the screen, destroying happiness and 
leading to destruction. The actors themselves are not drawn from 
any specific social point of view, and by no means can one see them car- 
rying a Party membership card. Extremely interesting in this respect is 
the hero of "Ballad Of A Soldier. '' He is a doomed figure who stands out- 
side time. 


In a sense, therefore, these movies stand outside the Soviet motion 
picture industry, because,in the words of the Deputy Minister of Culture 
of the USSR S. Kaftanov,""There is no more honorable and noble task for 
motion picture art than to represent on the screen in artistic forms every- 


day life which is rich with bright events--the affairs of the remarkable 
Soviet people" (Sovetsky Ekran, No. 10, 1959). 


This dictum is clarified in a subsequent Sovetsky Ekran article: 


A modern theme must, of course, not be 
based on incidental problems and models, but 
on a main guiding line. This is the theme of the 
people of the Communist Party--the organizer 
and inspirer of the masses for the cause of Com- 
munist construction, of the representatives of 
the working class, kolkhoz peasants, and Soviet 
intelligentsia, who display their character and 
talents at work and in public life (No. 17, 1959, 


Motion pictures which do not develop ''themes of the Soviet people" 
are condemned. For example, a review of a movie about a newly mar- 
ried couple in Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette) of December 26, 
1959, complains that "there is nothing up-to-date in this film made at 
the Lenfilm Studio, although it uses up-to-date themes. '’ Condemned, 
too, are movies with "sensitive'’ or "refined'' characters who have ''a 
life of their own. '' Kochetov's review of the film ''A Letter Never Sent" 
has the following disapproving remark about the main character, who 
evidently has much in common with the hero of "Ballad Of A Soldier": 
"He reacts to a slap like a Christian, he ponders when one ought to act, 
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he is conceived as a 'sensitive' individual'’ (Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
October 2, 1960). According to Kochetov, the artist must represent 
reality, "at the center of which stands the man of the new epoch, the 
epoch of the victory of socialism, the epoch of the building of a Com- 
munist society. '' The heroes of both these films are to some extent 
idealists, that is, both films have an idealistic basis. Idealism is 
subject to censure although the Soviet leaders! attitude toward idealism 
has varied considerably over the last forty years. The definition in the 
various Soviet handbooks will make this point clear. Literaturnaya 
Entsiklopediya (Literary Encyclopedia) of 1930 has no entry under 
"idealism, and merely says "idealization" is ''...A one-sided repre- 
sentation of an object from the standpoint of its positive qualities with 
complete neglect ofits negative qualities." (Vol. IV, 1930, pp. 419-420). 
Entsiklopedicheski Slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary) of 1953 defines 
idealism as an anti-scientific philosophical movement, the ideology of 
the reactionary classes, which hinders the development of scientific 
knowledge (Vol. I, p. 661). 


In the Khrushchev period, Soviet theoreticians recognized the 
dangers of idealism to the Soviet system because of certain favorable 
factors suchas the postwar moods, growth of religious feeling, intel- 
lectual ferment among youth, and the campaign in literature for freedom 


of creativity. It was decided to represent idealism as a main evil, a 
poison affecting people's consciousness. Idealism was artificially linked 
with a concept of a completely different nature--pragmatism. The No. 11, 
1956, issue of the organ Kommunist contains an article entitled ''Prag- 
matism--an Ideological Weapon of the Imperialist Bourgeoisie. '' The 
first section, entitled ''The Philosophy of Objective Idealism," argues 
that without idealism there would be no pragmatism. 


These factors taken together explain the restrained or negative 
attitude of the Soviet press toward motion pictures which are idealistic 
in tone, in which young idealists are the main characters, persons who 
are doomed or else have messianic traits. However, fully aware that 
such films will be well received in the non-Communist world,the Soviets 
have submitted them at international festivals. Further, the premiere of 
the motion picture ''The Cranes Are Flying" in the United States was 
attended by a Soviet delegation consisting of producers A. Cherkasov, 

E. Bystritskaya, S. Bondarchuk, and V. Merkurev (Sovetsky Ekran, 

No. 11, 1960). The movies "The Cranes Are Flying" and "Ballad Of 

A Soldier" are excellent examples of the manner in which pure art anda 
philosophical viewpoint censured at home are exploited abroad for political 
purposes. 
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